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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENT 

FRUGALITY AND DEPRECATION 

POETRY, arriving this month at its eighth birthday — 
a great age among special magazines — may fitly pause 
and reflect. Subjects for reflection are numerous, but per- 
haps two will be sufficient for one article, and even these 
two may be essentially one — the general American attitude 
toward our poets and their poetry. The first division of this 
subject might be entitled Frugality, the second Deprecation. 

Consideration of frugality is enforced upon us at this 
moment by the puff-ball finance of this post-war period, the 
general inflation of prices which we are compelled to emulate 
if we would survive. In government lists and other official 
catalogues, Poetry is classed as a "trade paper," along with 
The Breeders' Gazette, Bakers' News, Barrel and Box, The 
Billiards Magazine, and hundreds more from A to Z. Of 
all the many lines of human activity represented in those 
closely printed columns, probably the poet's trade is the only 
orte possessed of but one organ of some apparent authority 
and permanence ; and it may be that no other trade supports 
its organ with such severe and chastening discipline of fru- 
gality. If all poets, actual and potential, would only sub- 
scribe for their magazine as eagerly as all millionaires, 
achieved and aspirant, subscribe for the Wall Street Journal, 
Poetry would be lifted far above paltry* considerations of 
the H. C. L. 

But if poets enforce on their organ this iron discipline 
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of frugality, matched in the spiritual sphere by that of 
critical austerity, so the great American public enforces the 
same discipline on its poets. In these days of leaping ex- 
penses, Poetry has not been able to raise its paltry rates to 
them, and probably other magazines would tell the same 
tale. The three or four prizes given them in this rich 
country show little increase in number or size, and no 
scholarships are as yet endowed. The millionaire collector 
who pays twenty thousand dollars for a first edition of 
Poe's Tamerlaine, would not hand over five hundred to 
keep some other starveling poet alive, or print a book for him 
which may some day be a prize of collectors. This editor 
comes across cases of poignant necessity and suffering, the 
failure to relieve which, and thereby release brilliant talent 
for its true work, is an absurdity of our civilization. As 
the New York Nation said last March in its editorial, A 
Broker in Books: 

The pitiful amount of public or private assistance given to 
American artists, men of letters, scientists, is one of the scandals of 
our civilization. Even England, by the pensions of her Civil List, 
has done infinitely more than we. And in countries where Anglo- 
Saxon neglect of the arts is not a tradition, literature has for a 
hundred years been encouraged as we have not even dreamed of 
encouraging it. We are the richest people in the world, and we 
are importing the rarest books as fast as we can find them and 
dislodge them. Yet we have practically no pensions or prizes for 
literature, and almost no endowment of research. 

Our scholars spend exhausting and prohibitive hours at teaching 
or editing to keep themselves dustily alive. Our poets, even our 
successful poets, paid less for years of admirable work than a 
successful painter may receive for the work of a few weeks or 
even days, must live on the very margin of subsistence or else 
devote the greatest part of their strength to trivial work. If the 
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state will not pay as much attention to such matters as it pays to 
experiments on hog cholera or the eradication of poultry pests, our 
men of great wealth might be expected to take a hand. Yet every 
day brings tales of amounts paid for books of merely eccentric or 
fashionable value, the income from which would sustain some pre- 
cious career of poetry or learning. 

From this iron discipline of frugality enforced on our 
poets by their fellow-countrymen, let us pass to the second 
division of our subject — shall we call it the brazen disci- 
pline of deprecatory skepticism? 

We are accused of being a boastful race — or agglomera- 
tion of races, and in certain crude and obvious commercial 
specialties perhaps we have earned the impeachment ; ' but 
we have never boasted enough of our men and women of 
original creative genius, never believed enough in the dis- 
tinction of thqir achievement, or sufficiently impressed upon 
them our sense of its value. We have waited for Europe 
to remind us of them — the cases of Poe and Whitman, of 
W T ilbur Wright and Willard Gibbs are only too typical — 
and we have withheld due recognition and reward until 
the foreign wreath was sent over to decorate their brows, 
or more often their graves. 

What might not be said for American poetry of the past 
eight years if our Kultur were energized with as militant 
a national consciousness as that of our late enemy? Listen 
to this rounding-up of the new German poets, sent from 
Berlin to the London -New Age by our former compatriot 
Herman George Scheffauer, who has been in the country 
of his ancestors since 191 5, when he went there from 
England : 
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In Germany a new voice is rising out of the discordance — perhaps 
one that will dominate it. In this voice there is a note of eternity — 
it is tidal 

Whole choirs of poets have arisen, following a new star and 
burning with a new message to men. Let the Englishman who reads 
German procure, for example, Dr. Kurt Pinthus' anthology Mensch- 
heits-Ddmmerung. Let him read Theodor Daubler, Franz Werfel, 
Johannes Becher, Ludwig Rubiner, Walter Hasenclever, August 
Stramm, Rene Schickele, Georg Heym, Oskar Loerke — and scores 
of others. Let him give ear to the sonorous symphonic note of the 
artisan poets of the Werkleute ("Nyland") movement — Jacob Kneip, 
Wilhelm Vershofen, Josef Winckler. The book-shops swarm with 
books the titles, the very bindings of which cry out that they have 
arisen new-fledged out of ruins. A new age is climbing out of the 
Past. 

To-day more vital poetry is being published and read in Germany 
than ever before, and — this is again characteristically German — 
probably more "enemy" than ^jn enemy lands themselves. The 
price of paper and printing has reached ruinous heights; yet so 
intense is the thirst for books that more are being published than in 
war-time or in peace-time, when Germany's production reached 
(1912) 34,800 volumes, England's 12,100, France's 9,600, or 51, 25 
and 24 per head of population respectively. 

Now I have never listened to those "choirs of poets" 
whose names Mr. Scheffauer rolls off with such enthusiasm 
— my German is insufficient, even if their books had crossed 
the ocean. So I have no right to confess a private skep- 
ticism in regard to the brilliancy of their "new star" and 
the potency of their "new message." My point is simply 
to contrast the enthusiasm of their audience with the depre- 
catory skepticism of ours; and to urge upon our country- 
men a little of that loyalty to one's own which is perhaps 
over-developed in Germany. 

Of course, I should be willing to pit our present-day 
poets, man for man or choir for choir, against those of any 
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country in Christendom; because I believe, aided by such 
small linguistics as I possess and fortified by such information 
as I can gather, that no other group is doing work so vital 
and various and beautiful, so true to the locale and to mod- 
ern life. So let us assume Mr. Scheffauer's attitude, and 
capture his eloquence for the service of our own poets — 
perhaps even improve upon it, as follows: 

In America a new voice is rising out of the clamor and tumult — 
perhaps one that will dominate the storm. In this voice there is a 
note of eternity — it is tidal. 

Whole choirs of poets have arisen, following a new star and 
burning with a new message to men. Let the European who reads 
American procure, for example, Dr. Monroe's anthology, The Neva 
Poetry, as well as the files of her magazine. Let him read Carl 
Sandburg, Edgar Lee Masters, Vachel Lindsay, Ezra Pound, John 
Gould Fletcher, Amy Lowell, Robert Frost, Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson, Wallace Stevens — and scores of others. Let him give ear 
to the sonorous symphonic note of the socialist poets of the labor 
movement — James Oppenheim, Arturo Giovannitti, C. E. S. Wood, 
and many more. Let him listen to the clear singing of women — 
sopranos like Sara Teasdale and Edna Millay, mezzos and con- 
traltos like Helen Hoyt, Alice Corbin, Agnes Lee and Eunice 
Tietjens. Let him be amazed at the variety of mood and manner 
displayed: from the romantic rhyming balladry of William Rose 
Benet, to the Imagists' delicate discoveries of new beauty, set forth 
in new measures; from Vachel Lindsay's rich orchestrations of the 
white pioneer, the Negro and the Chinaman, to the aboriginal tunes 
of Dr. Gordon and Miss Skinner; from the high aesthetic aloofness 
of Wallace Stevens, to the democratic loving-tenderness of Carl 
Sandburg, and the searching, almost surgical realism of Edgar Lee 
Masters. The book-shops swarm with books the titles, the very 
bindings of which cry out that they have arisen new-fledged out 
of the spiritual need of a thinking, imaginative people. A new age 
is climbing out of the Past. 

To-day more vital poetry is being published and read in the 
United States than ever before. The price of paper and printing 
has reached ruinous heights, yet more books are being published 
than in war-time or in peace-time, when the production reached 
— (will some statistician supply the figures?). 
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How does it sound — this German eloquence applied to 
our own poets? If, as is certain, this is not over-praise, 
why should it not be uttered ? Why should we always smile 
and deprecate and question, with a niggardliness disguised as 
scrupulous intellectuality? Such an attitude conceals our 
most precious spiritual treasures, and deceives the rest of 
the world. It lays us open to such charges as Mr. Scheffauer 
hurls at us from the capital of his "land of poets and 
thinkers," whose "latent creative energies have gone forth 
to conquer a new empire." From that lofty Prussian van- 
tage-ground we and our former Allies are "Brute Might 
armed to the tusks," and Germany is molding the "New 
Renaissance of Humanity . . . content to leave the offal 
and rubbish of a doomed mechanized and mammonized epoch 
to those to whom these things are still Baal." 

The people of America should learn that their poets can- 
not do their work alone. An artist must feel his neighbors 
behind him, pushing, urging, arousing him, if he is to achieve 
his utmost. The great epochs, in any department of human 
activity, come only when a strong creative impulse in the 
minds of the few meets an equal impulse of sympathy in 
the hearts of the many. A masterpiece is no isolated miracle, 
but a conspiracy between a man of genius and his epoch. 

H.M. 

THE DISCIPLES OF GERTRUDE STEIN 

It is somewhat rashly concluded by many English, and 
even by some American critics, that the literature of the 
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